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O-HEART-SAN 
CHAPTER   I 

O-H  EAR  T-S  AN    HAS    A    DREAM 
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is  the  story  of  O- 
Heart-San,  the  beautiful, 
and  of  Haru,  the  young  Prince 
Imperial  of  Japan. 

O- Heart-San  was  small  and 
slender.  Her  hands  and  feet 
were  tiny,  and  her  skin  was  the 
color  of  the  Brazil-nut's  meat 
Her  hair  glistened  like  a  crow's 
wing,  but  her  black  eyes  were 
deep  and  soft,  and  so  sad  that 
they  seemed  just  ready  to  over- 
flow with  tears. 
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O- Heart-San,  although  a  hum- 
ble little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
wood  carver,  was  famous  for  her 
beauty  throughout  the  city  of 
Tokyo.  It  was  said  that  she  knew 
better  than  any  lady  of  the  Impe- 
rial Court  how  to  whiten  her  face 
and  hands  with  rice  powder,  and 
where  to  touch  her  round  cheeks 
and  her  full  lips  with  rouge.  Her 
chignon,  which  was  dressed  once 
a  week,  was  higher  and  more 
glossy  than  any  other  chignon  in 
the  country,  and  it  was,  as  well 
it  might  be,  the  envy  of  all  who 
knew  her.  Sometimes  it  was 
dressed  with  flowers  and  jeweled 
pins  and  wonderful  rolls  of  scarlet 
crape,  and  then  O- Heart-San  wore 
a  beautiful  gown  of  white  silk,  scat- 
tered with  huge  poppies,  her  sash 
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and  the  linings  to  her  long  sleeves 
a  blaze  of  scarlet.  More  often 
she  was  seen  clad  in  a  pale  pink 
kimono,  with  a  single  white  chrys- 
anthemum in  her  hair. 

One  morning,  when  O-Heart- 
San  was  ten  years  old,  she  had  a 
wonderful  dream,  —  a  dream  that 
foretold  so  much  happiness  that 
the  hearts  of  her  family  and 
friends  were  filled  with  joy.  In 
the  dream  O- Heart-San  was  car- 
ried to  the  skies  in  a  golden  basket 
by  a  falcon.  The  falcon  dropped 
the  basket  into  the  heart  of  a 
fleecy  white  cloud  just  as  all  of 
the  heavens  were  illumined  by  a 
great  flash  of  lightning  which 
sent  a  shaft  straight  through  the 
heart  of  O-Heart-San.  At  this 
O-Heart-San  cried  out  in  fright, 
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and  would  have  wrinkled  her  face 
in  fear  —  a  thing  which  no  well 
bred  Japanese  girl  should  do  —  if 
a  friendly  stork  had  not  at  that 
moment  alighted  on  the  edge  of 
the  golden  basket,  and,  looking 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  O- Heart- 
San,  said  in  the  kindest  tones: 

"Never  fear,  little  O-Heart-San, 
I  have  come  to  mend  the  rent  that 
the  lightning  made/' 

Forthwith  the  stork  threaded  a 
pine  needle  and  mended  the  break 
in  O-Heart-San's  side,  sealing  the 
edges  with  some  bits  of  plaster 
brought  by  a  fierce  looking  hawk. 

O- Heart-San  told  the  dream  to 
her  family  the  next  morning  as 
they  sat  on  their  heels  eating  a 
breakfast  of  rice  cakes  and  tea. 

"  Humph/1  said  O-Heart-San's 
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father,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"  it  is  truly  a  most  marvelous 
dream  to  come  to  my  humble 
house.  Wife,  bring  me  the  dream 
book  at  once." 

"Immediately,  oh  honorable hus- 
band,"  said  O-Heart-San's  mother, 
opening  a  beautiful  little  box  of 
carved  wood  and  taking  out  the 
dream  book. 

O-Heart-San's  father  lighted  his 
pipe  and  puffed  three  times  before 
opening  the  dream  book,  then,  as 
three  puffs  were  all  the  little  pipe 
contained,  he  tucked  it  into  his 
belt,  and  taking  the  dream  book 
turned  the  pages  slowly  back- 
ward, looking  for  the  meaning  of 
O-Heart-San's  dream.  O- Heart- 
San  and  her  mother  sat  on  their 
heels  beside  him,  their  calm  faces 
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giving  no  hint  of  the  excitement 
they  felt  Finally,  after  turning 
many  pages,  O-Heart-San's  father 
found  the  picture  of  a  falcon  with 
some  zigzag  letters  beside  it. 
Pointing  to  the  letters  O-Heart- 
San's  father  announced  that  to  see 
a  falcon  ascending  to  the  clouds 
in  a  dream  means  great  happiness. 
Farther  on  he  found  that  to  be 
struck  by  lightning  means  great 
riches;  a  stork,  long  life;  a  hawk, 
courage ;  and  a  pine  needle, 
strength. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  O-Heart-San's 
father,  when  they  had  turned  the 
leaves  of  the  dream  book  over  from 
the  last  leaf  to  the  first,  "so  my 
ugly  O-Heart-San  is  to  be  rich 
and  brave  and  strong  and  very 
happy  and  full  of  years.  I  shall 
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not  work  to-day.  I  shall  tell  my 
friends  of  the  good  fortune  that 
has  come  to  my  miserable  house 
and  my  unworthy  daughter." 

As  he  strode  grandly  towards 
the  door  O-Heart-San  and  her 
mother  threw  themselves  on  their 
knees  and  touched  the  floor  with 
their  foreheads.  Neither  of  them 
felt  hurt  at  the  harsh  things  that 
had  been  said  of  the  beautiful  little 
O- Heart-San  and  of  the  pretty 
little  house,  for  both  understood 
that  in  Japan  it  is  polite  to  speak 
slightingly  of  one's  own  house 
and  family,  reserving  the  pleas- 
ant things  to  say  of  the  houses 
and  families  of  one's  friends. 

After  the  august  person  had 
gone,  O- Heart-San  folded  back 
the  screens  that  divided  the  first 
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floor  of  the  little  house  into  four 
rooms,  and  was  about  to  brush 
out  the  dust  and  crumbs  that 
her  eyes  had  detected  on  the  white 
matting,  when  her  mother  shook 
her  head. 

"  You  will  brush  all  your  good 
luck  out  after  him  if  you  sweep 
now,  O- Heart-San.  Come  instead 
to  the  wistaria  arbor  with  your 
sewing/'  O-Heart-San  blushed  at 
her  forgetfulness,  for  she  knew 
quite  as  well  as  her  mother  that  it 
is  very  bad  luck  indeed  to  sweep 
immediately  after  a  departure. 
Thankful  that  her  mother  had 
prevented  her  from  brushing  out 
all  the  good  fortune  that  the  dream 
had  brought,  she  took  her  little 
box  of  sewing  and  followed  her 
mother  to  the  wistaria  arbor. 
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During  the  morning  a  great 
many  friends,  who  had  heard  of 
the  dream,  called  to  congratulate 
the  little  O- Heart-San,  and  many 
of  them  tried  to  buy  the  dream 
with  its  great  good  fortune. 

A  stout  lady,  in  a  very  red 
gown,  whose  husband  was  a  rich 
tea  merchant,  offered  O- Heart- 
San  two  beautiful  flowered  kimo- 
nos, which  she  had  brought  with 
her  in  a  jinrikisha,  for  the  dream. 
A  pretty  geisha,  who  had  been 
sold  by  her  father  to  the  owner  of 
a  famous  tea  garden  when  she  was 
a  very  little  girl,  offered  a  lovely 
mirror  with  a  jeweled  back,  as 
well  as  two  lovely  fans  for  the 
hair,  for  even  half  of  the  beautiful 
dream. 

But    O-Heart-San    shook    her 
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head,  saying  politely  to  each  vis- 
itor who  wished  to  buy  her  dream : 

"  Oh,  honorable,  beautiful  one, 
do  not  come  to  our  so  dirty  house. 
I  am  only  an  ugly  little  girl,  who 
has  dreamed  a  poor  dream,  which 
is  not  worth  one-half  of  the  honor- 
able, beautiful  gowns  and  jewels 
that  you  offer  me." 

And  no  matter  how  much  they 
begged,  nor  how  long  they  stayed, 
they  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
sweet  O- Heart-San  to  change  her 
mind. 

But  late  that  afternoon,  as  O- 
Heart-San  and  her  mother  were 
sitting  behind  a  screen  in  the  ve- 
randah, embroidering,  there  was  a 
great  clatter  in  the  street.  When 
O- Heart-San  heard  the  noise  she 
dropped  her  work  and  peeped 
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around  the  screen.  Then  she 
jumped  up  in  fright. 

"  Honorable  mother,  I  see  a 
great  throng  of  men  and  boys  in 
the  street  following  a  glass  coach. 
What  can  it  mean  ?  "  She  slipped 
off  her  sandals  and  scampered  into 
the  house. 

As  the  procession  drew  nearer, 
O-Heart-San,  peeping  through  the 
blinds,  turned  to  her  mother  and 
cried  excitedly : 

"Mother,  mother,  I  am  sure  it 
is  the  young  prince.  Who  else 
would  ride  in  a  glass  coach  with 
chrysanthemums  on  the  panels, 
and  who  else  has  such  a  pale, 
handsome  face,  and  such  black 
eyes.  And  there  is  a  star  on  his 
cap,  and  oh,  —  oh,  —  he  is  stopping 
here.  He  is  coming  in !  Oh, 
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what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  no  rouge 
on  my  cheeks,  and  there  is  a  lock 
of  hair  straying  over  my  ear/' 

"  Retire  at  once  to  the  inner 
chamber,  O-Heart-San,"  said  her 
mother,  as  calmly  as  if  it  were  an 
everyday  occurrence  for  the  Prince 
Imperial  to  stop  at  the  wood  carv- 
er's tiny  cottage.  "  I  will  ask  what 
his  humble  subjects  can  do  for  his 
honorable  majesty." 
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CHAPTER  II 

O-HEART-SAN    MEETS    THE    PRINCE 

O-HEART-SAN  slipped 
behind  a  tall  screen  and 
dropped  gently  to  her  knees  before 
a  tiny  chest  of  drawers  with  a  mir- 
ror above  it.  Smoothing  her  hair, 
she  fastened  the  lock  that  the 
wind  had  disarranged  into  place  by 
means  of  some  sticky  paste  that 
she  kept  in  a  carved  ivory  box. 
Then  she  dusted  her  face  with  rice 
powder  until  it  was  as  white  as  a 
white  chrysanthemum,  touching  lips 
and  cheeks  with  rouge.  When  she 
had  finished  her  toilet  she  peeped 

shyly  from  behind  the  screen. 
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There  was  the  young  prince  fol- 
lowed by  a  score  of  attendants. 
On  the  livery  of  each  attendant 
was  the  crest  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold, a  round  gold  mark  that 
looked  like  a  little  sun,  but  was  in- 
tended to  stand  for  a  chrysanthe- 
mum, the  royal  flower.  Slightly 
in  advance  of  his  followers  came 
the  prince,  straight  as  a  bamboo 
rod,  with  laughing,  slant  lidded 

black  eyes  and   a  smiling  mouth. 

j  <~j 

As  O-Heart-San  looked  her  heart 
began  to  flutter  and  her  fingers  to 
tremble  so  that  she  almost  dropped 
the  mirror  she  held. 

"  Oh,  if  he  should  ask  for  me, 
I  am  sure  I  should  die  before  I 
could  salute  him/'  she  whispered 
to  herself.  "  How  black  his  eyes 

are  and  how  narrow,  —  more  pierc- 
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ing  than  the  lightning  shaft  of  my 
dream  which  has  truly  brought  luck 
to  our  humble  home.  If  only  the 
sleeves  of  my  kimono  were  longer 
I  could  meet  him.  But  he  will 
surely  think  it  immodest  for  me 
to  show  my  hands  and  wrists. 
Mother  says  the  ladies  of  the  court 
always  have  theirs  covered  with  the 
pretty  silks — but  alas — I  am  only 
a  poor  wood  carver's  daughter ; 
how  can  I  expect  to  look  like  a 
court  lady?" 

Meantime  the  prince  had  taken 
off  his  shoes  and  was  crossing  the 
piazza.  As  he  entered  the  house 
he  motioned  to  O-  Heart- San's 
mother  to  rise,  for  this  good  woman 
had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees 
and  touched  her  forehead  to  the 

floor  as  the  prince  approached. 
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"Madame,"  said  the  prince  in 
the  sweetest  voice  O- Heart- San 
had  ever  heard,  "  I  hear  you  have 
a  beautiful  daughter  who  has 
dreamed  a  wonderful  dream.  I 
have  come  to  buy  the  dream." 

At  these  words  poor  little  O- 
Heart-San  dropped  her  mirror  and 
it  would  no  doubt  have  broken  to 
bits  had  it  not  fallen  on  the  silken 
cushion  at  the  edge  of  the  mat. 
She  did  not  hear  what  her  mother 
answered  but  the  next  instant  she 
was  led  into  the  outer  room  and 
was  on  her  knees  before  the  prince, 
her  white  forehead  touching  the 
floor  at  his  feet. 

"Arise,  beautiful  one,  and  tell 
me  of  this  dream,"  said  the  prince. 

O-Heart-San  rose,  her  knees 
trembling  so  she  could  hardly 
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stand  until  she  lifted  her  eyes  and 
met  the  kind  gaze  of  his  young 
majesty.  Then  she  forgot  her  em- 
barrassment and  in  pretty  words 
told  all  about  the  dream. 

"It  is,  as  your  father  said,  a 
beautiful  dream.  How  much  do 
you  want  for  it,  honorable  child  ? " 

"  Oh,  your  honorable  majesty,  I 
will  gladly  give  you  my  poor  dream 
if  you  care  for  it.  I  should  feel 
highly  honored  to  think  that  so 
great  and  noble  a  prince  had  ac- 
cepted a  gift  from  poor  O -Heart- 
San/' 

The  prince  smiled.  "  I  thank 
you,  honorable  child.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  all  the  boys  at  the 
Nobles'  School  are  singing  the 
praises  of  O-Heart-San.  You 

should  have  been  born  a  princess. 
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I  shall  tell  the  honorable  empress 
of  your  beauty  and  generosity." 
He  turned  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  cottage;  then  stopped,  and  turn- 
ing back  impulsively,  said: 

"  I  wish  the  honorable  empress 
to  see  you.  How  would  you  like 
to  come  to  the  palace  next  month 
when  my  father  gives  me  the  sword 
of  state  and  the  grand  cross  of  the 
chrysanthemum  ?  I  will  ask  the 
dear  empress  to  hide  you  away 
somewhere  so  that  you  may  see  all 
that  goes  on  and  afterwards  you 
shall  have  dinner."  The  prince 
stopped  speaking  and  looked  very 
hard  at  O-Heart-San.  "No,  next 
month  is  very  far  away.  You  must 
come  sooner,  to-morrow  perhaps, 
when  the  empress  will  give  a  mush- 
room party  for  the  very  honorable 
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American  child,  Maid  Margery. 
Come  to  the  palace  to-morrow, 
O-  Heart-San.  Maid  Margery 
shall  request  an  invitation  for  you 
from  the  empress." 

The  prince  clapped  his  hands 
and  laughed  like  an  ordinary 
boy  as  he  spoke  and  O-Heart-San, 
forgetting  how  great  he  was,  smiled 
sweetly  and  nodded  her  head  to 
signify  her  willingness  to  visit  the 
palace  the  following  day. 
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CHAPTER  III 

O-HEART-SAN  VISITS   THE    PALACE 

IT  was  a  long  walk  to  the  pal- 
ace and  O-Heart-San's  heart 
almost  failed  her  as  she  drew  near 
the  beautiful  building  made  from 
sweet  woods  that  sent  out  a  fra- 
grance so  penetrating  that  she 
noticed  it  even  on  the  far  side  of 
the  gardens: 

She  shyly  mounted  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  entrance  hall  and  then 
would  have  turned  and  run  away 
in  fright  had  not  the  prince  him- 
self appeared  at  that  very  moment, 
all  smiles  at  seeing  her. 

He  made  her  write  her  name  in 
a  book  lying  on  a  carved  black 
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wood  table  in  the  hall  where  he 
said  all  visitors  to  the  emperor  or 
to  the  palace  wrote  their  names. 
Then  he  led  her  through  many 
long  corridors  lined  with  orange 
and  cedar  wood,  so  highly  polished 
that  O-Heart-San  could  see  her 
sweet  image  as  she  passed.  Every 
now  and  then  panels  were  set  in 
the  walls.  These  were  carved  with 
flowers  and  grasses  and  golden 
rabbits  peeped  at  O-Heart-San 
from  the  shadows.  Higher  up 
there  were  panels  covered  with 
birds  and  flowers. 

After  they  had  walked  through 
many  corridors  the  prince  led 
O-Heart-San  into  a  room  with 
sliding  glass  panels  hung  with 
beautiful  rose  and  gray  silks.  In 
the  middle  of  this  room  was  a  great 
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temple  of  carved  and  polished  wood 
dotted  with  little  niches.  In  these 
niches  were  stuck  flowers,  —  or- 
chids, roses,  chrysanthemums  in 
every  color,  and  white  and  scarlet 
lilies,  as  well  as  sprigs  of  maple 
leaves,  touched  to  deep  red  by  the 
early  frosts. 

Around  the  temple  were  divans 
and  easy  chairs  and  in  the  chairs 
O-Heart-San  saw  a  number  of  la- 
dies dressed  in  strange  gowns  of 
blue,  gray,  and  pink  satin  with  very 
long  trains.  To  O- Heart- San 
these  ladies  looked  very  queer  for 
their  gowns  were  tight  fitting  and 
the  sleeves  were  so  close  that  the 
outlines  of  the  ladies'  arms  could 
be  seen. 

When  O-He art-San  entered, 
they  stared  at  her  coldly  and  then 
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whispered  behind  their  fans.  The 
prince  flushed  and  walked  rapidly 
through  the  room,  down  another 
glass  corridor,  pausing  at  last  be- 
fore a  small,  square  room,  full  of 
flowers  and  draped  in  lovely  blue 
silk  and  damask. 

A  pale,  calm  little  lady  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Her  eyes 
lighted  up  when  she  saw  the  prince 
and  immediately,  with  smiling  lips, 
she  glided  towards  O- Heart-San 
saying  many,  many  kind  things  in 
a  voice  so  low  that  O-Heart-San 
could  hardly  catch  its  tones. 

"Prince  Haru  has  told  me  of 
your  goodness  and  beauty,  my 
dear,  and  of  the  wonderful  dream 
you  gave  to  him  yesterday.  We 
have  decided  to  say  nothing  about 

it  to  the  emperor  because  he  says 
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it  is  a  very  old-fashioned  custom 
—  the  buying  of  dreams.  He  has 
taken  my  dream  book  from  me,  in 
fact,  but  the  prince  and  I  think  it 
wise  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  when- 
ever we  hear  of  a  very  good  dream 
we  buy  it  if  possible  and  so  are  al- 
ways happy.  Is  it  not  true,  Haru  ? " 

The  prince  smiled  fondly  at  the 
empress  and  nodded.  Then  he 
slipped  up  very  close  to  the  lovely 
little  lady  and  whispered,  "  Dear 
mother  empress,  you  will  not  for- 
get to  invite  O-Heart-San  to  the 
mushroom  party  ?" 

The  empress  smiled  and  shook 
her  head. 

"No  indeed,  Haru.  You  will 
come  of  course,  beautiful  O-Heart- 
San,  and  gather  mushrooms  with 

us    this    afternoon.       Cover    your 
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hair  with  a  towel  to  keep  off  the 
dust  and  be  prepared  to  tuck  up 
your  kimono  very  high  to  save  it 
from  the  greedy  brambles/' 

While  the  empress  was  speak- 
ing O-Heart-San  prostrated  herself 
on  the  soft  mat  at  the  royal  lady's 
feet  and  touched  the  ground  rever- 
ently with  her  forehead.  When 
she  arose  a  faint  pink  flush  glowed 
beneath  the  rice  powder  that  cov- 
ered her  face,  for  it  is  a  most  un- 
usual thing  for  the  daughter  of  a 
wood  carver  to  be  invited  to  one 
of  the  empress's  mushroom  parties. 

"  And  now,  my  children,  I  must 
go,"  continued  the  empress,  kindly. 
"The  honorable  ladies  of  the  court 
are  waiting  for  me.-  We  are  to 
entertain  the  wives  of  the  foreign 


ministers  this  morning. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

O-HEART-SAN    SEES    THE    GOLD- 
FISH 

OUTSIDE  the  palace  O- 
Heart-San  put  on  her  san- 
dals, and  Prince  Haru  guided  her 
down  a  flagged  path  to  the  gold- 
fish pond,  where  the  fat,  red  fish 
came  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
begging  silently  for  lard  cakes  and 
rice  balls.  At  a  little  distance  a 
servant  in  livery  walked  up  and 
down. 

The  two  children  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  fountain  to  watch 
the  fish,  and  presently  two  dainty 
girls  appeared  carrying  tiny  lac- 
quered tables  and  a  tea  service. 
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With  long  handled  ladles  they 
poured  hot  water  into  small  cups 
of  blue  and  white  porcelain,  drop- 
ping into  each  cup  a  pinch  of  tea 
leaves  and  stirring  the  mixture 
with  bamboo  wisps.  The  rest  of 
the  luncheon  wras  put  up  in  a 
beautiful  round  box,  lined  with 
green  leaves,  and  butter,  which  O- 
Heart-San  had  never  seen  before; 
pepper,  salt,  and  mustard  were 
discovered  in  a  tower  of  smaller 
boxes,  united  by  thongs  of  wood, 
each  condiment  having  its  sepa- 
rate box. 

The  prince  talked  merrily  as  he 
sipped  cup  after  cup  of  fragrant 
tea,  but  O-Heart-San,  overcome 
by  the  unaccustomed  splendor, 
nibbled  her  little  rice  cakes  in 

silence. 
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"You  must  come  to  the  palace 
often,  honorable  child.  You  must 
come  for  the  festival  of  the  fire- 
flies, and  I  will  catch  a  hundred 
Princess  Splendors  for  you  to  wear 
that  night.  I  shall  begin  to-night 
to  collect  them,  and  I  shall  have 
so  many  by  the  night  of  the 
festival  that  your  whole  gown  will 
be  covered  with  them,  and  you 
will  look  like  the  moon  child  her- 
self." 

As  the  prince  spoke  these  words 
there  was  a  sudden  clicking  sound 
on  the  flagged  walk  and  a  high, 
thin  little  voice  called  out  in  very 
poor  Japanese: 

"Oh,  honorable  prince,  what 
will  you  gather  ?  And  who  is  the 
little  girl  who  will  look  like  the 

moon  child  ?" 
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The  next  instant  a  vision  in  pale 
blue  and  white  burst  from  the 
bower  of  wistaria  near  by  and 
courtesying  prettily  to  O- Heart- 
San  held  out  a  slender  hand  to 
Prince  Haru. 

The  prince  saluted  the  vision 
gravely  and  quite  like  a  European 
gentleman  but  poor  little  O-Heart- 
San  was  so  frightened  that  she 
forgot  to  fall  down  on  her  knees 
and  make  the  usual  salaam  before 
a  stranger. 

"This  is  Maid  Margery,  O- 
Heart-San,"  said  the  prince.  "  She 
has  come  from  far  away  America 
and  is  a  guest  at  the  American 
embassy.  She  is  very  lonely  and 
I  promised  to  introduce  her  to  you 
to-day,  because  she  is  interested  in 

your  wonderful  dream.     She  does 
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not  speak  much  Japanese  but  she 
understands  everything." 

The  little  American  girl  smiled 
and  nodded  prettily,  then  she 
spread  out  her  short  blue  skirt  and 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  foun- 
tain asking  O-Heart-San  to  sit 
down  beside  her,  but  O-Heart-San 
did  not  seem  to  understand.  She 
stood  with  clasped  hands  before 
the  newcomer  studying  her  yellow 
hair  with  the  curls  straying  un- 
heeded about  her  shoulders,  the 
long  slim  legs  encased  in  black 
stockings  and  the  strange,  shining 
slippers  tied  with  black  ribbon 
bows. 

"She  is  very  strange,"  thought 
O-Heart-San  as  she  covered  her 
face  shyly  with  the  little  fan  she 

carried.     "  I   wonder  if  she  never 
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dresses  her  hair.  And  her  skirt — 
why  I  blush  to  look  at  her.  The 
empress  must  think  her  very  bold/' 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  O-Heart- 
San,"  coaxed  Maid  Margery,  slip- 
ping down  from  the  edge  of  the 
fountain  and  running  to  the  side 
of  O- Heart-San.  "  I  have  been 
longing  for  somebody  to  play  with 
for  weeks.  Please  talk  to  me." 

O-Heart-San  lowered  her  fan 
and  tried  to  speak. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  play 
with  the  honorable — " 

"Call  me  Maid  Margery,  please, 
the  way  Prince  Haru  does.  I  'm 
just  a  little  girl  like  you,  even  if  I 
do  wear  these  funny  clothes/' 

"  That  is  the  way  all  little  girls 
dress  in  America/'  explained 

Prince    Haru.     "The   grown   up 
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people  wear  long  dresses  and  un- 
comfortable waists  but  the  little 
girls  wear  very  short  ones  and  do 
not  mind  about  their  hair.  I,  too, 
dress  like  the  Europeans  and  by 
and  by  even  you  will  wear  a  dress 
like  this,  perhaps." 

At  this  thought  O-Heart-San 
hid  her  face  behind  her  fan,  shak- 
ing her  head  and  laughing  softly 
at  the  picture. 

"Now  tell  me,  prince,  about  the 
moon  child.  I  never  heard  of  her 
before/'  said  Maid  Margery,  sitting 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  stone 
lantern. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  honor- 
able Maid  Margery.  The  moon 
child  is  only  Princess  Splendor/' 

"  But    prince,     I     never,    never 

heard  of  Princess  Splendor.     I  'm 
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sure  we  don't  have  her  in  America. 
Who  is  she  and  where  does  she 
live,  anyway  ?" 

O- Heart-San  dropped  her  eye- 
lids to  hide  her  surprise.  She  sup- 
posed that  everybody  in  the  world 
knew  the  sweet  story  of  the  Prin- 
cess Splendor. 

"Have  you  really  never  heard 
of  Princess  Splendor  ?"  asked  the 
prince,  wonderingly. 

"  No,  I  really  never  heard  of  her 
before.  Let  us  all  sit  down  here 
at  the  foot  of  this  lantern  and  O- 
Heart-San  and  I  will  eat  cakes 
while  Prince  Haru  tells  us  about 
the  princess." 

The  children  settled  themselves 
comfortably  on  the  soft  grass  and 
Prince  Haru  began  the  story  of 
Princess  Splendor,  telling  it  in 
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simple  words  so  that   Maid   Mar- 
gery could  understand. 

Near  by  the  guard  paced  slowly 
up  and  down  looking  at  the  chil- 
dren so  fiercely,  now  and  then,  that 
Maid  Margery's  governess  who 
was  seated  on  a  stone  bench  near 
by  slipped  into  the  wistaria  arbor 
in  order  to  be  closer  to  her  little 
charge. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE   STORY   OF   PRINCESS 
SPLENDOR 


upon  a  time,"  said 
H  aru  in  a  confidential  voice 
that  was  very  convincing,  "an  old 
woodman  found  a  beautiful  child 
swinging  on  a  bamboo  branch  in 
the  forest.  She  was  very  young, 
and  so  sweet  and  pretty  that  the 
woodman  picked  her  up  and  car- 
ried her  home.  His  wife,  having 
no  children  of  her  own,  was  very 
happy  to  take  the  lovely  little  girl. 
After  the  kind  old  woman  had  fed 
and  dressed  the  little  one  and  had 
made  her  feel  comfortable  and  very 
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much  at  home,  she  asked  how  it 
was  that  she  had  wandered  alone 
into  the  great  forest.  Then  the 
little  girl  explained  that  she  was 
the  moon  child  and  that  her  dear 
mother  moon  had  sent  her  to  the 
earth  to  live  for  twenty  years. 
When  the  twenty  years  had  passed, 
however,  mother  moon  would  call 
her  back.  The  old  man  and  his 
wife  were  very  glad  to  have  the 
little  girl,  even  if  she  could  stay 
with  them  but  twenty  years.  They 
made  her  as  happy  and  comfort- 
able as  possible,  and  she  grew  so 
radiant  and  beautiful  that  on  the 
darkest  nights  the  cottage  seemed 
bathed  in  moonlight.  Then  one 
day  when  the  twenty  years  were 
almost  up  the  emperor  passed  and 

saw  the  moon  child.      He  imme- 
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diately  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
begged  her  hand  in  marriage.  The 
pretty  moon  child  explained  sadly 
that  all  her  life  on  earth  was  to  be 
but  a  few  days  longer. 

This  caused  the  emperor,  who 
was  young  and  handsome,  much 
unhappiness,  for  he  longed  to  take 
the  moon  child  from  the  wood- 
man's cottage  to  his  great  palace 
and  keep  her  there  forevermore. 
Day  after  day  he  came  to  see 
the  little  moon  child  and  together 
they  talked  sadly  of  the  parting 
that  was  so  near.  At  last  one 
day  when  he  came  to  the  wood- 
man's cottage  he  found  the  moon 
child  gone.  The  last  day  of 
the  twenty  years  had  come  and 
a  lovely  silvery  moonbeam  had 
crept  into  the  cottage  the  night 
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before  and  had  wound  itself  about 
the  moon  child  and  carried  her  up, 
up  to  mother  moon  herself.  All 
the  way  the  sweet  moon  child  wept 
shining  tears  because  she  loved  the 
emperor  and  the  sweet  world  where 
she  had  been  so  happy.  Mother 
moon  gathered  her  little  one  ten- 
derly into  her  arms  and,  folding 
a  fleecy  cloud  about  her,  hid  her 
forever  from  the  sad  eyes  of  the 
young  emperor.  However,  all  of 
the  shining  tears  took  wings,  and 
at  night  we  see  them  flying  hither 
and  thither  looking  for  the  em- 
peror. But  he  died  many,  many 
years  ago,  so,  although  the  winged 
tear-drops  —  we  call  them  fireflies 
and  Princess  Splendors  —  look  for 
him  forever  they  will  never  find 

him  and  carry  him  up  to  the  lovely 
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moon  child  folded  tenderly  away 
in  the  arms  of  mother  moon/' 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely,  lovely  story, 
prince,"  cried  Maid  Margery,  jump- 
ing up  and  dancing  about.  "  I  am 
sure  we  have  no  such  lovely  stories 
about  the  fireflies  in  America.  I 
shall  tell—  " 

She  was  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  the  sentence  by  the  guard  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  the  young 
prince.  He  had  hurried  up  when 
Maid  Margery  began  to  dance 
about,  and  now  stood  before  her, 
his  slant  black  eyes  gleaming  so 
fiercely  that  Maid  Margery's  face 
glowed  suddenly  pink  then  turned 
as  white  as  snow. 

"Ha,"  said  the  guard  brandish- 
ing his  sword  stick,  "so  it  is  that 
foreigners  have  come  into  our  em- 
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pire  and  look  upon  the  honorable 
face  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  which 
should  be  sacred." 

Maid  Margery  screamed  in  ter- 
ror and  ran  to  her  nurse  who  had 
run  from  the  wistaria  arbor  scream- 
ing in  fright. 

Prince  Haru's  eyes  flamed  with 
indignation. 

"  How  dare  you  insult  my  guest," 
he  said  sternly.  "  You  shall  pay  for 
this  with  imprisonment." 

But  even  this  threat  did  not  quiet 
the  wild  young  guard. 

"  Oh,  honorable  prince,"  he  cried, 
"what  is  to  become  of  us?  These 
foreigners  are  robbing  us  of  our 
country.  They  have  no  regard  for 
the  sacredness  of  the  emperor  or 
the  prince,  who  have  both  gone 

mad.     At  your  age,  O  most  hon- 
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orable  one,  your  father's  face  had 
never  been  seen  on  a  public  road. 
They  carried  him  from  room  to 
room  so  that  his  honorable  feet 
need  never  touch  the  ground.  They 
worshiped  him.  But  he  allows  you 
to  go  about  like  a  workingman. 
You  have  learned  to  speak  the 
foreign  tongue.  You  defend  the 
foreign  people.  You  pay  no  heed 
to  the  Shoguns.  But  we  are  not  con- 
quered. We  love  Japan  and  we 
will  band  ourselves  together  to  de- 
stroy the  traitors  who  would  take 
our  kingdom  from  us.  Let  them 
beware,"  and  he  turned  again  to 
poor  Maid  Margery,  who  screamed 
so  loudly  that  one  of  the  gardeners 
who  was  working  near  by  heard  her 
and  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  the 

young  prince. 
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It  was  very  terrible  of  course 
and  Prince  Haru  grieved  for  days 
over  Maid  Margery's  fright.  The 
wicked  young  Shogun  was  pun- 
ished, but  for  weeks  Maid  Margery 
dared  not  walk  even  in  her  own 
garden  without  a  guard,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  many  Japanese 
who  belong  to  the  band  called  the 
Shoguns  hate  all  foreigners  and 
fight  bitterly  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  manners  and  cus- 
toms into  their  beloved  Japan. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THE    MUSHROOM    HUNT 

IN  the  afternoon  O-Heart-San 
joined  the  empress  and  Prince 
Haru  on  their  way  to  the  mush- 
room hunting  grounds.  The  em- 
press rode  in  what  Prince  Haru 
called  a  norimono,  which  is  a  little 
closed  box  with  a  couch  inside. 
It  is  carried  on  poles  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  four  sturdy  men.  The 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
were  guests  at  the  hunting  party 
rode  in  jinrikishas  and  chairs  car- 
ried by  coolies. 

O-Heart-San    rode    in    a   chair 
that  joggled  and  shook  until   her 
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head  ached,  and  she  begged  her 
carriers  to  let  her  get  out  and 
walk.  The  little  American  girl 
rode  in  a  chair  just  behind  O- 
Heart-San,  and  shrieked  with  mer- 
riment whenever  the  chair  gave  a 
lurch.  This  amused  Prince  Haru, 
who  was  accustomed  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  chairs  and  jinrikishas 
and  rode  along  as  unconcernedly 
as  an  American  boy  rides  his 
pony. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  make 
the  empress  very  ill  to  ride  in  that 
stuffy  thing/'  said  Maid  Margery 
to  O-Heart-San  soon  after  they  set 
out  "  Why  does  she  not  ride  in  a 
jinrikisha  or  walk?" 

"  The  honorable  empress  is  very 
modest,"  replied  O- Heart-San. 
"  She  never  shows  her  honorable, 
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beautiful  face  on  the  public  high- 
ways. Her  honorable  mother-in- 
law  is  even  more  modest  than  the 
empress.  My  father  says  that  no 
foreigner  and  but  few  of  her  own 
subjects  have  looked  upon  her 
royal  face." 

"  Ugh,  how  perfectly  dreadful," 
said  Maid  Margery  with  a  shrug. 
"  I  'm  glad  Prince  Haru  and  the 
empress  have  more  sense." 

"  The  empress  is  very  kind  to 
let  us  see  her  face,  I  am  sure,  and 
Prince  Haru  is  like  any  of  the  boys 
at  the  Nobles'  School.  But  my 
honorable  father  says  he  does  not 
know  what  will  become  of  Japan. 
The  people  were  happier  in  the 
old  days  when  we  were  not  so 
free." 

"  Do  you  mean  in  the  days  when 
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the  Shoguns  ruled  Japan,  and  when 
the  poor  emperor  could  not  even 
feed  himself  and  was  kept  shut  up 
to  gather  dust  like  a  little  carved 


image 


"  Yes,  honorable,  beautiful  Maid 
Margery,  my  father  says  Japan  was 
happier  in  the  old  days/' 

"  Well,  I  'm  sure  the  emperor  is 
a  great  deal  happier  now.  It  must 
have  been  tiresome  for  him — living 
like  a  wax  doll." 

"  The  people  loved  their  honor- 
able ruler,  and  he  had  no  work  to 
do  in  those  days.  The  great  Sho- 
guns ruled  the  empire  and  carried 
on  the  wars.  The  honorable  em- 
peror had  more  time  in  those  days 
to  offer  prayers  before  the  altar  of 
his  ancestors." 

Maid  Margery  was  about  to  re- 
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ply  to  O-Heart-San  when  the  pro- 
cession of  chairs  and  jinrikishas 
stopped.  Prince  Haru  sprang 
from  his  chair  and  gave  the  signal 
for  the  others  to  climb  down  from 
theirs. 

He  had  changed  his  European 
dress  for  the  more  comfortable 
kimona  for  the  day,  and  he  now 
tucked  his  skirts  into  his  sash, 
showing  a  pair  of  sturdy  legs  in 
tight-fitting  green  leggings. 

Looking  about,  O-Heart-San 
noticed  that  all  the  men  wore  sim- 
ilar leggings,  and  that  their  robes, 
like  the  robes  of  the  young  prince, 
were  pulled  high  through  their 
girdles. 

As  the  men  dismounted  they  fell 
into  line  and  began  clambering  up 
a  steep  hill,  slippery  with  pine 
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needles.  Behind  them  came  the 
women.  Among  these  there  were 
many  young  girls,  all  of  whom  were 
dressed  alike  with  underskirts  of 
bright  scarlet  and  gaiters  of  white 
silk.  The  married  women  wore 
underskirts  of  white  or  purple  silk 
embroidered  gaily  with  chrysan- 
themums and  cherry  blossoms. 
Above  these  underskirts  the  ki- 
monos were  tucked  very  high, 
quite  out  of  the  way  of  brambles 
and  underbrush.  Glossy  black 
heads  were  covered  with  white 
towels,  and  everybody  was  talking 
and  laughing  and  quoting  bits  of 
poetry. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  party 
separated,  darting  into  the  woods 
in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  leav- 
ing the  servants  to  unpack  the 
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dainty  food  boxes  and  the  pol- 
ished gourds  full  of  saki  and 
sweet  cakes. 

O-Heart-San  and  Prince  Hant, 
followed  by  Maid  Margery,  hur- 
ried into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood,  the  prince  leading  the  way 
and  carrying  a  little  basket  on  his 
arm. 

"  Here  is  a  long  pine  needle, 
O-Heart-San,"  he  cried,  breaking 
a  branch  from  a  pine  tree  and 
pulling  off  a  sharp  needle.  "  You 
may  thread  your  mushrooms  on  it. 
And  here,  Maid  Margery,  are  two 
nice  needles  for  you.  Now  we 
must  search  carefully/'  He  sank 
on  his  knees  and  began  brushing 
away  the  carpet  of  pine  needles, 
hunting  for  the  delicate  plants 
firmly  rooted  in  the  brown  earth. 
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Soon  O-Heart-San's  hands  were 
all  stained  and  brown,  and  she 
blushed  shyly  when  Prince  Haru 
joined  the  ends  of  her  pine  needle, 
which  she  had  already  strung  with 
mushrooms,  into  a  ring,  and  hung 

it  on  her  forefinger. 

Very  soon  her  tiny  hands  were 
loaded  with  rings  of  mushrooms, 
for  little  O-Heart-San  was  as  swift 
as  a  butterfly,  and  seemed  to  know 
just  where  to  look  for  the  richest 
harvest  When  at  last  her  hands 
could  carry  no  more  she  sat  down 
on  a  green  knoll,  and  by  and  by 
Prince  Haru,  his  basket  filled  with 
the  fragrant  fungi,  joined  her. 
Throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  he 
studied  her  sweet  face  with  his 
soft,  dark  eyes. 

"You  are  very  beautiful,  honor- 
so 
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able  child/'  he  said.  "If  I  were 
older  and  not  an  imperial  prince, 
I  should  marry  you.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  have  you  open  my 
blinds  and  serve  my  tea  each 


morning/1 


At  this  O-Heart-San  blushed, 
and  would  have  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  if  they  had  not 
been  stained  with  the  brown  earth 
and  covered  with  the  rings  of 
mushrooms. 

"  Your  honorable  mother  would 
be  very  angry  to  hear  you  say  such 
things  to  a  poor  wood  carver's  little 
daughter/' 

"  Pooh,"  said  Prince  Haru.  "  If 
you  mean  the  empress,  she  would 
not  care  in  the  least.  She  knows 
that  you  are  beautiful,  and  as  for 

my  wishing  that   I   were    only   a 
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humble  little  boy  instead  of  an 
imperial  prince,  she  would  un- 
derstand that  well  enough.  I  have 
often  heard  her  wish  that  she  were 
not  an  empress,  because  it  is  very 
hard  to  entertain  so  many  foreign 
ladies.  They  are  very  clever,  and 
talk  about  things  she  cannot  un- 
derstand. More  than  once  I  have 
seen  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,"  said 
Prince  Haru,  sadly. 

"  Forgive  me,  honorable  prince, 
for  making  you  unhappy,"  cried 
O-Heart-San,  looking  at  the  little 
prince's  darkened  face.  "  Come, 
we  will  look  for  the  sweet  Maid 
Margery.  She  says  she  will  teach 
me  to  read  English  if  my  father 
will  consent,  and  she  wishes  some 
day  to  dress  me  in  one  of  her 

strange  little  gowns." 
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"  Then  you  will  be  going  away 
to  her  land  and  I  shall  be  left 
alone,"  said  Prince  Haru,  treading 
ruthlessly  on  a  juicy  mushroom. 

"  Oh,  no,  honorable  prince,  I 
shall  never  go  away.  I  shall  stay 
here  always  where  the  air  is  soft 
and  where  there  are  many  flowers. 
America  is  very  different.  Maid 
Margery  says  that  one  can  hardly 
cross  the  street  in  the  great  city 
where  she  lives,  for  the  stamping 
horses  and  the  big  carriages.  In 
that  far-away  country  there  is  no 
festival  of  the  honorable  dolls,  and 
the  people  eat  with  strange  metal 
instruments  with  many  points. 
But  here  comes  the  beautiful,  hon- 
orable Maid  Margery,  now.  See, 
her  hands  are  as  brown  as  mine, 
and  she  has  many  mushrooms." 
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him.  After  the  ceremonies  the 
little  prince  put  on  a  second  lieu- 
tenant's uniform  and  became  a 
member  of  the  First  Life  Guards 
of  Japan.  Then  a  salute  of  one 
hundred  and  one  guns  was  fired. 
The  sound  was  heard  throughout 
the  city  of  Tokyo  and  announced 
that  the  beloved  young  prince 
was  installed  as  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Japan. 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  em- 
press sent  the  young  prince  a  pic- 
ture of  the  god  of  happiness  leaning 
against  a  white  stag.  In  this  way 
she  reminded  him  that  happiness 
depended  on  braveness  of  heart, 
for  in  Japan  the  white  stag  stands 
for  a  brave  heart.  O-Heart-San, 
too,  sent  a  present  to  the  prince  on 

this  great   day.     Her  gift  was    a 
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silken  panel  on  which  she  had  em- 
broidered a  beautiful  stork  in  black 
and  old  rose,  alight  with  gold 
threads.  In  this  way  she  told  the 
prince  that  she  wished  him  a  long 
life,  for  in  Japan  a  stork  stands  for 
longevity. 

All  day  long  the  schoolmates  of 
the  young  prince  at  the  Nobles' 
School  sent  off  fireworks  and 
loudly  shouted  the  prince's  name. 
The  noise  penetrated  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  and  Prince  Haru  smiled 
with  pleasure. 

While  all  of  these  things  were 
going  on  at  the  palace  and  at  the 
Nobles'  School,  O-Heart-San  was 
looking  forward  to  a  happy  after- 
noon with  the  gay  little  Maid 
Margery.  Very  early  in  the  day 

a  messenger  had  called  at  the  wood 
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carver's  cottage  carrying  a  basket 
filled  with  packages  wrapped  dain- 
tily in  sheets  of  crape  paper.  Fast- 
ened to  the  handle  of  the  basket 
O- Heart-San  found  a  card  from 
Maid  Margery  requesting  her  to 
wear  the  things  that  she  would  find 
upon  opening  the  numerous  parcels. 

O- Heart-San  laughed  merrily 
when  she  read  the  message,  and  as 
soon  as  the  carrier  had  gone  she 
called  her  mother  and  together  they 
squatted  on  their  heels  before  the 
wonderful  basket,  laughingly  unty- 
ing the  ribbons  that  fastened  the 
many  packages. 

With  exclamations  of  delight 
and  soft  shrieks  of  wonder  they 
spread  the  strange  articles  they 
found  upon  the  white  matting 

about  the  glowing  brazier,   study- 
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ing  each  one  carefully,  and  won- 
dering how  it  should  be  worn. 

o 

There  were  many  unheard  of 
things  in  white  muslin  trimmed 

o 

with  ruffles  and  lace,  and  there 
was  a  short  little  frock  of  heavy 
red  material.  But  the  most  mys- 
terious thing  of  all  was  a  corded 
garment  trimmed  with  two  swing- 
ing elastic  bands  ending  in  silver 
ornaments.  Neither  O-Heart-San 
nor  her  mother  had  ever  seen  such 
a  garment  before,  and  after  much 
speculation  decided  that  it  was 
something  to  be  :vorn  on  gala 
occasions  such  as  this.  Finally, 
after  much  trying  and  many  mis- 
takes, O- Heart-San  managed  to 
find  some  use  for  each  little  gar- 
ment, excepting  the  lace-trimmed 
petticoat  and  the  corded  bodice. 
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She  had  finally  managed  to  get 
into  the  red  cloth  dress  buttoning 
it  in  front  instead  of  behind,  how- 
ever. Over  this  she  finally  slipped 
the  lace-trimmed  petticoat,  and  sur- 
mounting all,  the  corded  waist  with 
its  dangling  elastics. 

She  hesitated  for  some  time  be- 
fore she  tried  on  the  broad  brimmed 
hat  with  its  flowing  ribbons,  for  she 
feared  it  would  muss  her  carefully 
oiled  chignon,  which  had  been 
dressed  only  the  day  before,  and 
which  would  not  be  dressed  again 
for  nearly  a  week.  But  at  last 
she  essayed  the  floppy  head-dress, 
laughingly  bringing  the  streamers 
around  and  tying  them  under  the 
chin. 

When  at  last  she  was  dressed 

she  felt  so  stiff  and  awkward  that 
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she  was  unable  to  help  her  mother 
about  the  household  duties,  and 
sat  quietly  on  her  heels  while  her 
mother  rolled  up  the  beds  and 
stored  them  away  in  the  closet,  put 
away  the  wooden  pillows,  polished 
the  piazza,  and  then  sat  down  to 
rip  the  two  or  three  kimonos  that 
were  to  be  washed  next  day. 

She  had  barely  begun  this  work 
when  there  was  a  tapping  at  the 
door,  and  in  a  moment  more  Maid 
Margery  had  burst  into  the  house 
forgetting  to  slip  off  her  shoes  in 
her  eagerness  to  see  her  dear  little 
friend,  O-Heart-San. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Maid  Mar- 
gery after  she  had  greeted  O- 
Heart-San,  "you  don't  know  how 
funny  you  look.  You  are  all  back 
side  before  and  upside  down  and 
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inside  out/'  She  said  this  in  Eng- 
lish, so  O-Heart-San  did  not  un- 
derstand what  she  meant,  but  felt 
that  she  was  being  laughed  at, 
nevertheless.  However,  she  did 
not  betray  by  word  or  sign  the 
sharp  hurt  that  she  felt  at  the  tone 
of  Maid  Margery's  voice  and  the 
mocking  look  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
are  laughing,  honorable  Maid 
Margery,"  she  said.  "Am  I  not 
right  ? " 

Then  Maid  Margery  explained 
to  the  sweet  O- Heart-San  that  the 
little  corded  waist  with  the  dan- 
gling ornaments  was  intended  to  be 
worn  beneath  the  dress  and  that 
the  ornaments  were  merely  elastics 
to  hold  up  the  long  black  stock- 
ings. Then  she  explained  the  use 
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of  the  lace  petticoat  and  how  the 
little  dress  should  button  in  the 
back  and  finally,  after  a  great 
deal  of  laughter  and  explanation, 
O- Heart-San  was  dressed  quite 
properly  from  Maid  Margery's 
viewpoint  who,  however,  shook 
her  head  in  disapproval  as  she 
looked  at  the  high  pompadour  of 
her  little  Japanese  friend. 

After  O-Heart-San's  toilet  was 
completed  Maid  Margery  had  a 
chance  to  look  about.  This  was 
the  first  time  since  her  visit  to 
Japan  that  she  had  been  inside  a 
Japanese  cottage,  for  the  homes  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  were  very 
similar  to  the  houses  in  America 
and  the  palace  which  she  had  seen 
once  or  twice  was  entirely  different 

from  this  little  house. 
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"You  will  excuse  me,  dear  O- 
Heart-San,  if  I  stare  rudely,  but 
this  is  such  a  cunning  little  house. 
It  is  like  a  magnified  Japanese 
lantern.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
live  in  it  but  I  don't  see  where 
you  eat  or  sleep." 

Then  O- Heart-San  explained 
that  the  beds  were  rolled  up  and  put 
away  every  morning.  As  they  are 
only  comforters  that  are  folded 
and  laid  on  the  matting,  this  is  an 
easy  task,  but  it  was  hard  for 
Maid  Margery  to  believe  that 
all  the  boys  and  girls  in  Japan 
sleep  comfortably  on  the  floor;  and 
when  she  heard  that  their  pillows 
were  only  blocks  of  wood,  her 
astonishment  could  find  no  expres- 
sion, although  O- Heart-San  ex- 
plained that  the  pillows  were  very 
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comfortable  and  did  not  muss  the 
honorable  chignons. 

Then  Maid  Margery  described 
the  beds  and  other  furniture  in 
America,  and  little  O-Heart-San 
sat  with  clasped  hands  and  beam- 
ing eyes  listening  to  her  glowing 
word  pictures. 

"It  must  be  very  nice  to  have 
such  wonderful  beds  and  such 
large  dressing  tables,  but  it  must 
be  very  hard  to  travel  with  all 
these  enormous  things  to  carry 
about." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Maid 
Margery,  nodding  her  head.  "It's 
much  nicer  here,  I  think.  Why,  it 
must  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  move  in  Japan.  You 
just  fold  up  your  inside  walls  and 
take  a  few  boxes  and  walk  away. 
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When  I  grow  big  I  shall  have  a 
house  just  like  this  one.  It  must  be 
lovely  to  live  without  any  clumsy 
furniture,  or  glass  windows,  or 
stoves.  And  I  'm  beginning  to 
like  the  way  you  dress,  too.  Shoes 
that  have  to  be  buttoned  and 
gloves  and  hats  are  a  great  nui- 
sance. But  where  do  you  cook 
and  where  do  you  eat/' 

Then  O-Heart-San  showed 
Maid  Margery  the  glowing  brazier 
over  which  the  teakettle  bubbled 
and  sang,  and  explained  how  easy 
it  was  to  put  a  griddle  on  top  of 
the  brazier  and  to  cook  fish  and 
rice  cakes  on  it.  "  And  we  eat  on 
these  little  tables/'  she  continued, 
kneeling  before  a  tiny  stand  of 
carved  wood  only  four  inches 


high. 
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Maid  Margery  was  very  much 
amused  but  she  was  learning  po- 
liteness from  O- Heart-San  so  she 
merely  nodded  approvingly  and 
only  her  sparkling  eyes  betrayed 
the  laughter  that  was  shut  inside 
of  her  at  the  thought  of  her  stately 
father  and  mother  squatting  about 
such  a  tiny  table. 

O-H  eart-San's  explanation  of 
Japanese  customs  was  cut  short 
here  by  the  entrance  of  her  mother 
who  proposed  a  game  of  battle- 
door  and  shuttle-cock  and  the  three 
ran  into  the  garden  to  play  with 
battledoor  and  ball,  the  graceful 
little  mother,  with  bright  eyes  and 
laughing  face  joining  in  the  game 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  the 
children  themselves. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

O-HE  ART-SAN    IS    BETROTHED 

A  FEW  years  after  Prince 
Haru  received  the  royal 
order  of  the  chrysanthemum  it  was 
decided  that  O- Heart-San  should 
marry.  Her  father  and  mother 
discussed  it  solemnly.  They  were 
poor  and  there  were  many  well  to 
do  young  men  who  would  gladly 
take  her  off  their  hands.  Already, 
although  O-Heart-San  was  not 
yet  thirteen,  many  agents  repre- 
senting good  families  had  come  to 
ask  for  her  hand  in  marriage,  not 
for  themselves  but  for  sons  in  the 
families  they  represented. 
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hitherto  O-Heart-San's  mother 
had  refused  to  consent  to  a  separa- 
tion from  her  little  daughter,  for 
marriage  is  a  sad  thing  in  Japan 
where  the  little  wife  is  the  young 
husband's  constant  body  servant 
and  her  mother-in-law's  humble 
attendant. 

But  now  a  pompous  agent  had 
come  from  a  very  wealthy  silk 
merchant.  He  sat  on  the  veran- 
da with  O-Heart-San's  parents 
for  a  long  time  and  O- Heart- 
San,  crouched  in  an  inner  cham- 
ber, could  hear  all  that  was  said. 

"  Yori  Sada  is  rich,  his  house  is 
comfortable,  he  has  a  grove  of 
cherry  trees  and  keeps  two  serv- 
ants. His  mother  is  a  good 
woman  in  need  of  a  daughter," 


said  the  agent. 
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"  O,  yes,  yes/'  replied  the  gentle 
O-Heart-San's  mother.  "His 
mother  is  indeed  a  most  honorable 
woman.  But  I  am  told  she  sleeps 
badly  and  that  she  reads  novels 
until  very  late  at  night.  I  am  also 
told  that  the  honorable  lady  calls 
for  her  tea  before  the  sun  rises. 
To  sit  up  with  her  mother-in-law 
until  after  midnight  and  then  to  be 
at  her  side  before  daylight  with  tea 
would  be  very  hard." 

"  But  all  young  girls  who  marry 
must  do  that,"  remonstrated  the 
agent.  "  Is  it  not  their  pleasure  to 
wait  upon  the  honorable  mother- 
in-law,  to  undo  her  shutters  in  the 
morning,  to  prepare  the  hot  water 
for  the  honorable  lady's  bath,  to 
sit  with  her  at  night,  to  dress  and 

undress  her?     It  is  a  great  privi- 
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lege  to  wait  upon  the  honorable 
mother  of  one's  husband  and  cheer 
her  old  age." 

But  O-Heart-San's  mother,  who 
was  very  fond  of  her  little  daughter, 
rocked  herself  miserably  back  and 
forth  and  solemnly  shook  her 
head. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  this  humble 
person  alone,"  said  O-Heart-San's 
father,  who,  unlike  most  men  in  the 
little  kingdom,  had  much  regard 
for  his  wife's  fancies. 

The  agent  rose  to  go  and  imme- 
diately O-Heart-San's  mother  and 
father  touched  their  foreheads  to 
the  ground. 

"You  will  return  in  a  few  mo- 
ments?" asked  O-Heart-San's 
father,  fearing  that  he  was  about 

to  lose  a  rich  son-in-law. 
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The  agent  nodded.  He  would 
make  some  purchases  of  tobacco 
and  barley  flour,  then  he  would 
return. 

When  he  was  out  of  hearing 
O-Heart-San's  father  turned  to  his 
wife.  "We  are  very  poor,"  he 
said.  "  We  have  no  sons  to  care 
for  us  in  our  old  age.  O- Heart- 
San  is  extravagant  She  must 
either  marry  or  I  must  sell  her  to 
Sin  Ban  who  will  make  her  into 
an  accomplished  geisha,  for  she  is 
beautiful  and  she  can  already  play 
on  many  instruments  and  sing  very 
well.  She  could  easily  learn  to 
dance.  Sin  Ban  has  offered  me 
two  hundred  yen  for  her  and  will 
send  her  to  only  the  best  tea 
houses." 

Although  O-Heart-San's  mother 
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was  too  well-bred  to  show  by  any 
change  of  expression  her  horror  at 
this  suggestion,  her  voice  trembled 
in  spite  of  herself  when  she 
replied. 

"O-Heart-San  shall  marry  Yori 
Sada.  She  is  sweet  and  gentle. 
His  mother  may  be  kind  to  her. 
If  she  sees  O-Heart-San  fading 
like  a  flower  that  is  not  cared  for, 
she  may  sleep  later  in  the  morning 
and  read  fewer  novels  at  night 
It  is  better  that  she  should  marry 
Yori  Sada  than  become  a  geisha 
and  dance  and  sing  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  strangers/' 

When  O-Heart-San  heard  her 
mother  say  this  her  gentle  heart 
grew  heavy  with  despair.  She 
had  seen  Yori  Sada  and  she  feared 
him.  He  was  short  and  very  fat, 
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with  small,  sleepy  eyes  and  a  wob- 
bling gait.  His  nose  was  broad 
and  pressed  so  far  into  his  face 
that  it  was  barely  distinguishable 
in  profile.  O-Heart-San  compared 
him  in  her  mind  with  the  dear 
prince,  whose  form  was  as  slim 
and  straight  as  a  pine  tree  and 
whose  voice  was  like  music. 

"Oh,  it  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be," 
moaned  O-Heart-San  in  despair. 
"  Better  for  me  to  commit  Jigai 
than  to  be  married  to  Yori  Sada," 
by  which  O-Heart-San  meant  that 
it  would  be  better  to  take  her 
sweet  young  life  than  to  become 
the  slave  of  Yori  Sada  and  his 
cross  mother. 

But  in  spite  of  O-Heart-San's 
grief,  when  her  mother  came  to 
her  a  few  hours  later  and  told  her 
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that  she  was  to  be  married  to  Yori 
Sada  when  the  cherry  trees 
bloomed,  O-Heart-San  merely 
prostrated  herself  reverently  at  her 
mother's  feet  and  murmured: 

"It    shall    be    as    you    say,    O 
honorable  mother.3 
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CHAPTER   IX 

O-HE  ART-SAN   PREPARES   FOR 
THE   WEDDING 

PREPARATIONS  for  the 
wedding  went  on  rapidly.  O- 
Heart-San  was  to  have  many  new 
kimonos  and  a  dozen  beautiful 
sashes, — obis  she  called  them. 
Yori  Sada  sent  her  a  mirror  with 
a  jeweled  back  and  his  mother 
sent  her  a  sash  eighteen  inches 
wide.  Prince  Hani,  who  heard 
of  the  approaching  wedding,  but 
who  was  now  too  busy  with  prep- 
arations for  a  visit  from  a  foreign 
prince  to  think  much  of  the  little 

O-Heart-San,  sent  a  painting   on 
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silk  done  by  the  great  artist, 
Kyosai,  representing  a  cherry  tree 
in  full  bloom  raining  down  pink 
petals  on  the  waters  of  a  flowing 
stream.  This  expressed  his  wish 
for  her  great  happiness.  With  the 
picture  there  was  a  tiny  lobster  of 
carved  wood  that  signified  the 
wish  of  the  young  prince  that  O- 
Heart-San  would  live  a  very  long 
life — so  loner  a  life  that  she  would 

IT 

be  bent  double  like  a  lobster  with 
her  weight  of  years. 

The  gifts  warmed  poor  O- 
Heart-San's  chilled  heart  and  she 
hung  the  picture  where  it  would 
meet  her  eyes  the  first  thing  when 
she  awoke  in  the  morning,  but  she 
hid  the  lobster  away  in  the  drawer 
of  her  dressing  table.  She  did 
not  wish  to  live  so  long  a  life. 
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Two  weeks  before  the  wedding, 
Maid  Margery  came  to  the  cot- 
tage bubbling  over  with  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

"  How  old  is  Yori  Sada  ?"  asked 
Maid  Margery  as  she  unlaced  her 
high  boots  on  the  veranda  before 
going  indoors. 

"I  do  not  know/'  answered  O- 
Heart-San. 

"How  queer,"  said  Maid  Mar- 
gery, lifting  her  eyebrows.  "  Does 
he  say  pretty  things  to  you?" 

"  We  have  never  spoken.  I 
have  seen  him  but  twice,"  replied 
O- Heart-San. 

"  Never  spoken?  And  you  are 
to  marry  him  in  a  fortnight?" 

"Certainly.  It  is  the  wish  of 
my  parents.  He  is  good.  He  has 

promised  my  father  not  to  divorce 
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me  if  I  break  his  china  —  you 
know  I  have  a  clumsy  habit  of 
dropping  things  —  and  he  will  not 
mind  if  I  gossip  and  chatter  a 
little.  So  many  of  my  friends 
have  been  divorced  for  gossiping 
and  for  talking  too  much  that  I 
was  afraid  at  first  to  marry  Yori 
Sada  for  fear  he  would  divorce 
me." 

"Will  you  be  married  in  the 
temple,  O-Heart-San?  It  would 
be  lovely  with  all  the  stone  gods 
looking  on." 

O-Heart-San  lifted  her  brows 
in  surprise. 

"  We  shall  be  married  at  the 
house  of  Yori  Sada.  We  are  to 
drink  nine  cups  of  saki  together 
and  after  that  there  is  to  be  a 
feast  with  many  guests,  and  after- 
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wards  I  shall  live  forever  with 
my  honorable  husband  and  his 
honorable  parents."  O-Heart-San 
smiled  sadly  as  her  eyes  roved 
from  one  to  another  dear  familiar 
corner  of  her  own  little  home. 

"  Poor  little  girl,"  cried  Maid 
Margery.  "  I  am  glad  I  am  not 
Japanese  even  if  you  do  have  such 
cunning  little  houses  with  no  fur- 
niture and  horrid  bric-a-brac  to 
dust.  Before  I  am  married  I  shall 
go  to  school  for  years  and  years, 
and  then  I  shall  go  to  balls  and 
dinners  and  I  shall  have  many, 
many  proposals,  and  shall  at  last 
choose  my  own  husband  from  my 
many  suitors." 

"  1  have  already  had  many  suit- 
ors," replied  O-Heart-San  with  a 
proud  little  lift  of  the  head. 
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"Really?  Tell  me  about  them. 
And  why,  pray,  do  you  marry  Yori 
Sada,  whom  you  have  seen  but 
once,  if  you  have  had  other  suitors? 
I  should  have  eloped  long  ago 
with  some  handsome  young  lover. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  run  away  with 
one  of  the  others  now." 

"  But  I  know  them  no  better 
than  I  know  Yori  Sada.  Some 
of  them  I  have  never  seen  and 
since  my  father  has  chosen  Yori 
Sada,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I 
shall  be  obedient  and  kind  to  his 
honorable  mother  and  I  shall  wait 
on  the  honorable  Yori  Sada  and 
make  him  comfortable.  Very  soon 
I  shall  be  old  and  ugly  and  my 
chignon  will  be  very,  very  small, 
and  I  shall  have  many  children. 
Then  when  I  am  old  enough  I 
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shall  be  very  happy  for  I  shall 
have  many  daughters-in-law  of  my 
own  to  wait  upon  me  and  serve 
me  with  tea." 

"Ugh!"  cried  Maid  Margery 
with  a  shudder.  "You  speak  as 
if  you  preferred  being  old  to  being 
young  and  beautiful." 

"Oh,  yes,"  nodded  O-Heart- 
San.  "It  is  much  nicer  to  be  old 
and  full  of  honors  than  to  be  young. 
I  shall  make  my  chignon  smaller 
and  smaller  as  the  years  go  by 
until  it  is  as  small  and  as  flat 
as  your  own,  oh  honorable  Maid 
Margery.  I  shall  very  soon  be 
old  and  then  I  shall  not  powder 
my  face  and  I  shall  not  touch  my 
lips  with  rouge,  for  when  one  is  as 
old  as  twenty  one  no  longer  uses 
the  rice  powder  and  the  cosmetics. 
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On  my  wedding  day  I  shall  blacken 
my  teeth  —  " 

"  You  will  blacken  your  lovely 
teeth  ? " 

"Certainly,  for  Yori  Sada  is  old- 
fashioned  and  believes  that  a  wife 
should  blacken  her  teeth.  Have 
you  not  observed  that  my  honor- 
able mother  has  black  teeth?  It 
is  a  very  old  custom  in  Japan." 

"  Oh,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
become  used  to  all  of  your  strange 
ways,  O-Heart-San.  But  I  am 
sure  I  should  never  blacken  my 
teeth  for  anybody  even  if  it  was 
fashionable.  But  then  I  should 
never  do  a  great  many  things  that 
you  do.  Why,  in  America  a  girl 
of  twelve  has  so  many  things  to  do 
and  to  learn  that  she  never  thinks 

of  marriage." 
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O-Heart-San  bent  low  over  her 
sewing.  Perhaps  in  her  heart  she 
too  longed  for  the  freedom  and 
gayety,  for  the  long,  sweet  hours 
of  study,  for  all  of  the  things  for 
which  Maid  Margery  stood;  but 
she  had  been  brought  up  to  obey, 
to  look  forward  to  little  but  old 
age  which  is  the  time  of  greatest 
happiness  and  freedom  to  the  little 
Japanese  woman. 

"  To-morrow  we  shall  give  a  poor 
dinner  to  the  honorable  lady  who 
is  to  be  my  mother-in-law.  I  am 
to  prepare  the  macaroni  to  show 
the  august  person  what  an  excel- 
lent cook  she  will  have  in  her  new 
daughter/' 

Maid  Margery  nodded  her  head, 
thoughtfully.  Her  heart  was  filled 

with  pity  for  her  gentle  little  play- 
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mate  who,  she  felt,  was  sacrificing 
herself  to  a  false  sense  of  duty. 
She  longed  to  save  her  from  a 
life  with  Yori  Sada  and  his  cross 
mother,  —  for  even  during  her  brief 
visit  in  Japan  she  had  heard  how 
the  little  Japanese  wife,  often  no 
older  than  Maid  Margery  herself, 
must  serve  her  august  husband, 
getting  up  before  daylight  to  build 
the  charcoal  fire  in  the  brazier,  to 
polish  floors  and  piazzas,  to  prepare 
her  husband's  hot  bath  and  his 
breakfast,  to  look  after  his  umbrella 
and  footgear,  and  finally  to  send 
him  to  business  with  her  sweetest 
smile,  although  she  may  have  been 
up  half  the  night  before  waiting 
for  the  call  of  her  imperious  mother- 
in-law  to  serve  her  with  midnight 
tea  and  finally  to  turn  out  the  little 
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oil  lamp  with  its  paper  shade  by 
which  the  honorable  dame  had 
been  reading.  Besides  the  hus- 
band and  the  mother-in-law,  there 
was  often  a  father-in-law,  and  many 
younger  brothers  and  sisters-in-law 
as  well  whom  the  little  wife  must 
serve.  This  all  seemed  very  hard 
to  Maid  Margery  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  country  where 
a  young  wife  is  a  very  important 
person  who  rules  husband  and 
home  most  regally. 

Suddenly  Maid  Margery  sprang 
to  her  feet,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  O-Heart-San,  do  you  want  to 
marry  this  horrid  man  whom  you 
have  seen  but  twice  ? "  she  de- 
manded. 

O-Heart-San  sighed.  "  My  par- 
ents have  willed  it/'  she  said. 
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"But  I  can  prevent  it,  O-Heart- 
San.  To-morrow  when  you  are 
preparing  the  macaroni,  I  shall 
come  to  help  you  and  you  will 
turn  your  back,  and  while  you  are 
not  looking  I  shall  drop  in  so 
much  daikon  that  your  mother-in- 
law  will  be  unable  to  eat  it.  She 
will  tell  her  son  that  you  are  a 
poor  cook  and  you  will  be  saved." 

Maid  Margery  threw  her  arms 
about  O-Heart-San's  neck  and 
kissed  her. 

O- Heart-San  drew  back  in  sur- 
prise. She  had  never  been  kissed 
in  all  the  twelve  years  of  her  life. 
In  fact  she  had  never  heard  of  a 
kiss  and  did  not  understand  that 
Maid  Margery  in  this  way  ex- 
pressed love  for  her  and  joy  at 


what  she  thought  was  a  solution 
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to  O-Heart-San's  problem.  O- 
Heart-San  remained  sitting  on  the 
floor,  very  quiet  and  immovable, 
while  Maid  Margery  danced  about 
on  the  white  matting  and  clapped 
her  hands  over  her  wonderful  plan. 

"  Don't  you  see,  dear  O-Heart- 
San,  I  shall  save  you.  Yori  Sada 
will  never  marry  you  if  you  turn 
out  to  be  a  poor  cook.  Then  I 
shall  beg  your  mother  to  let  you 
come  to  America  with  me,  and  you 
can  go  to  school  and  will  not  have 
to  marry  until  you  are  as  old,  as 
old  can  be,  over  twenty  perhaps." 

O-Heart-San's  heart  was  flutter- 
ing painfully  under  her  silken  obi. 

She  dreaded  the  marriage  with 
Yori  Sada  and  the  rupturing  of 
the  sweet  home  ties,  for  once  mar- 
ried she  would  belong  to  her  own 
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kind  parents  no  longer  but  would 
be  a  member  of  Yori  Sada's  house- 
hold forever.  His  parents  would 
be  her  parents.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  her  to  make  their  clothes 
and  obey  them  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band and  she  had  already  heard 
many  terrible  stories  about  the  ex- 
actions that  her  new  parents-in-law 
would  impose  upon  her.  She  pon- 
dered silently  over  Maid  Margery's 
plan.  It  was  certainly  simple,  but 
it  seemed  to  O-Heart-San  quite  as 
terrible  as  it  was  simple. 

Her  mother  had  pickled  many 
jars  of  daikon,  which  in  small 
quantities  is  considered  a  great 
relish.  But  it  is  very  pungent  and 
has  a  sickening  odor.  If  used 
too  freely  it  might  make  her  pro- 
posed mother-in-law  ill  and  so  save 
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O-Heart-San  from  a  marriage  with 
Yori  Sada. 

"May  I  do  it,  O-Heart-San  ?" 
pleaded  Maid  Margery.  "  I  can 
slip  into  the  house  very  softly  and 
when  you  have  poured  out  a  steam- 
ing bowl  of  macaroni  you  will 
turn  your  back  while  I  stir  into  it 
so  much  daikon  that  the  terrible 
lacly  will  go  away  in  disgust.  Please 
say  that  you  will  let  me  do  this, 
O-Heart-San.  It  will  be  much 
better  than  a  marriage  with  Yori 
Sada." 

"  But  my  parents  have  said  that 
I  must  marry  Yori  Sada,"  whis- 
pered O-Heart-San  looking  over 
her  shoulder  in  terror. 

"  But  I  say  you  must  not/' 

"  But  they  will   be  very  angry 

with  me/' 
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"  That  would  be  better  than 
Yori  Sada  and  his  cross  mother. 

Please  let  me  save  you,  O-Heart- 

S» 
an. 

After  much  pleading  Maid  Mar- 
gery succeeded  in  getting  her  way, 
and  the  next  day  slipped  into  the 
kitchen  and  stirred  a  great  quantity 
of  the  rank  daikon  into  the  bowl 
of  steaming  macaroni  which  O- 
Heart-San  had  prepared  for  her 
mother-in-law.  Then  she  placed 
her  pink  ear  against  the  thin  parti- 
tion between  the  rooms  and  waited 
to  hear  the  august  lady  express  her 
disgust  But  to  Maid  Margery's 
surprise  she  heard  only  a  great 
smacking  of  lips  and  then  a  deep 
voice  said: 

"  This   is  very  good    macaroni, 

O-Heart  -San,  and  well  seasoned. 
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I  shall  tell  Yori  Sada  that  he  will 
find  his  honorable  young  wife  an 
excellent  cook/' 

Naughty  Maid  Margery  listen- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  screen 
could  not  believe  her  ears.  To 
her  the  odor  of  the  daikon  was 
so  sickening  that  she  longed  to  get 
into  the  fresh  air.  But  it  only 
tickled  the  nostrils  and  palate  of 
the  old  Japanese  woman,  who  set 
her  heart  more  earnestly  than  ever 
upon  the  marriage  of  O- Heart-San 
and  her  son,  Yori  Sada. 

Poor  little  O-Heart-San!  In 
spite  of  herself  she  had  counted  on 
Maid  Margery's  plan  to  free  her 
and  the  verdict  of  her  prospective 
mother-in-law  made  her  sad  with 
disappointment.  She  crept  out  on- 
to the  piazza  and  looked  sadly  up 
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at  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Fuji 
Yama,  wondering  if  there  was  no 
escape  from  this  sharp-eyed  woman 
who  would  be  her  mistress  hence- 
forth, and  from  Yori  Sada  who 
was  so  different  from  the  tall,  pale 
young  Prince  Imperial  who  was 
O-Heart-San's  ideal  of  handsome 
and  kindly  young  manhood. 
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CHAPTER   X 

THE    VISIT    OF    THE    CESARE- 

VITCH 

MEANTIME  at  the  palace 
there  had  been  great  prepa- 
rations for  the  coming  visit  of  the 
young  Russian  cesarevitch.  The 
gardens  were  gay  with  lanterns,  and 
within  and  without  the  palace 
seemed  a  great  mass  of  glowing 
blossoms  although  hundreds  of 
the  rarest  plants  had  been  sent 
to  the  Russian  legation  to 
greet  the  young  cesarevitch  on 
his  arrival.  Prince  Haru  himself 
had  gone  to  Kyoto  with  a  royal 
escort  to  welcome  his  guest,  for  all 
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this  happened  several  years  before 
the  terrible  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia  was  declared.  How- 
ever, even  at  this  time  there  had 
been  some  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  little  kingdom  of  flowers 
where  the  father  of  Prince  Haru 
ruled,  and  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
Russia.  But  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  young  Russian  prince  was 
about  to  visit  Japan  great  was  the 
rejoicing  at  the  imperial  palace 
and  many  were  the  resolutions 
made  by  the  emperor  and  his 
family  to  make  the  visit  a  happy 
one,  thus  insuring  long  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  great  Russian 
powers.  In  fact  the  emperor  was 
so  anxious  that  the  Czar  of  Russia 
should  feel  safe  and  happy  during 
the  visit  of  the  young  cesarevitch, 
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that  he  sent  word  that  he  would 
be  personally  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  young  prince,  forget- 
ting that  there  are  still  left  in  Japan 
many  fierce  Shoguns  who  resent 
the  visits  of  foreigners  to  the  little 
kingdom  which  for  so  many  centu- 
ries was  locked  up  as  closely  from 
the  outside  worlds  as  is  the  drawer 
in  a  safety-deposit  vault. 

The  young  Russian  prince 
arrived  in  the  morning  at  Kyoto, 
which  is  some  distance  from 
Tokyo,  and  was  met  by  Prince 
Haru  with  a  great  escort  of  nobles, 
soldiers,  and  special  policemen. 
From  Kyoto  the  entire  company 
went  to  the  Lake  of  the  Lute 
where  the  young  princes  dined 
with  a  number  of  important  Jap- 
anese dignitaries. 
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This  was  somewhat  stupid  for 
the  two  young  men  who  would 
have  preferred  a  gay  mushroom 
hunt  or  a  festival  of  some  kind. 
However,  they  carried  themselves 
with  such  dignity  that  even  the 
stately  officials  looked  upon  them 
with  approval. 

After  luncheon  the  two  young 
men  set  out  for  Tokyo,  riding  in 
jinrikishas  instead  of  coaches  as 
the  country  roads  were  narrow. 
At  Tokyo  during  the  afternoon 
there  were  to  be  no  end  of  excit- 
ing games  and  exhibits  of  prowess 
with  wonderful  fireworks  in  the 
evening.  As  Prince  Haru  and 
his  guest  joggled  along  between 
the  lines  of  officers  that  had  been 
established  for  their  protection, 
they  jested  merrily. 
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"I  am  losing  my  heart  to  your 
beautiful  country,"  the  young  Rus- 
sian called  to  Prince  Haru. 

"Do  not  lose  it  entirely,  honora- 
ble prince,  until  you  see  our  lovely 
young  girls,"  Prince  Haru  called 
back.  "Wait  until  you  have  met 
our  charming  young  princesses,  — 
wait  until  you  have  seen  the  beau- 
tiful O- H eart-San,  —  fairer  than 
the  morning  although  but  the 
daughter  of  a  humble  wood  carver. 
Keep  it  to  lay  at  her  feet,  honora- 
ble friend." 

The  young  Russian  was  about 
to  reply  laughingly,  when  a  gray- 
haired  officer  sprang  from  the 
crowd,  and,  drawing  a  glittering 
sword  knife  from  his  belt,  struck 
fiercely  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 

guest       Prince    Haru    recognized 
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the  man  as  a  fanatical  Shogun,  one 
of  the  band  that  objects  to  the 
appearance  of  foreigners  in  Japan, 
—  an  uncle  of  the  young  man  who 
had  frightened  Maid  Margery  at 
the  palace. 

With  a  call  for  help  he  jumped 
from  his  jinrikishaand  hurled  him- 
self, unarmed,  upon  the  officer. 
The  coolies  who  were  drawing  the 
jinrikisha  in  which  the  cesarevitch 
rode,  rushed  to  Prince  Haru's 
assistance,  but  before  anybody 
could  interfere  the  fanatical  Shogun 
had  struck  the  young  cesarevitch 
a  blow  on  the  head.  Before  he 
could  strike  a  second  time,  how- 
ever, his  arms  were  pinioned  and 
the  sword  knife  taken  from  him. 
The  whole  train  was  now  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  with  officers  and 
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coolies  running  hither  and  thither. 
Prince  Haru  alone  remained  calm. 
He  ordered  the  officer  who  had 
struck  the  blow  bound  and  carried 
at  once  to  Tokyo.  Then  he 
hurried  to  the  side  of  the  young 
cesarevitch  whose  face  was  bathed 
in  blood  from  the  wound  in  his 
head. 

"Oh  prince,  prince,"  he  cried 
as  the  blood  was  washed  from  the 
young  Russian's  face,  "  better  that 
I  had  died,  that  Japan  had  been 
destroyed,  than  to  have  had  this 
insult  offered  to  a  guest  within  our 
gates.  Oh,  that  I  might  wipe  out 
the  memory  of  it  with  my  life  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  ears  of  my  poor 
father,"  he  continued  despairingly 
as  the  doctors  bound  up  the  cut. 

"It  is  nothing,"  replied  the  brave 
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young  cesarevitch.  "I  am  not 
really  hurt.  A  mere  scratch/' 

But  Prince  Haru  refused  to  be 
comforted.  He  walked  up  and 
down,  with  his  hands  locked  be- 
hind him.  His  face  was  ashen 
and  there  was  a  glaze  over  his 
dark  eyes. 

"The  honor  of  Japan  is  tarn- 
ished forever,"  he  moaned.  "Oh 
my  poor  father,  my  poor  father/' 
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CHAPTER  XI 

JAPAN    MOURNS    WITH    ITS 

EMPEROR 


A~^L  that  night  while  the  young 
cesarevitch  slept,  Prince 
Haru  and  the  young  nobles  in  his 
train  wandered  wretchedly  through 
the  streets.  They  beat  their  breasts 
and  cried  out  in  despair  for  they 
felt  that  their  country  was  now 
humiliated  in  sight  of  the  world. 
Only  a  Japanese  can  realize  what 
these  young  men  suffered  during  the 
long  night  while  they  were  pacing 
the  streets,  for  only  a  Japanese  un- 
derstands how  highly  courtesy  is 
valued  in  Japan.  It  is  one  of  the 
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supreme  virtues  and  is  on  an  equal 
footing  with  loyalty.  And  in  this 
assault  not  only  had  a  great  impo- 
liteness to  an  honored  visitor  been 
shown,  but  a  subject  had  been  dis- 
loyal to  the  beloved  emperor  who 
had  promised  to  answer  for  the 
young  guest's  safety  with  his  own 
honor.  A  loyal  Japanese  would 
be  willing  to  meet  any  danger,  en- 
dure dishonor,  give  up  his  family 
and  fortune,  rather  than  show  dis- 
loyalty to  his  emperor  or  discourtesy 
to  his  emperor's  honored  guest. 
So  it  was  that  the  young  nobles, 
any  one  of  whom  would  have  sac- 
rificed his  life  willingly  to  have 
prevented  this  attack  upon  the 
young  cesarevitch,  felt  that  their 
hearts  would  break  from  the  grief 

and  humiliation   from  which  they 
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suffered.  They  longed  to  keep 
the  news  from  their  emperor  but 
this  was  impossible  and  early  in 
the  morning  he  arrived  in  Kyoto 
accompanied  by  all  his  staff.  The 
emperor's  own  physician  dressed 
the  wounds  of  the  young  cesare- 
vitch  which  were  found  to  be  slight, 
and  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
returned  to  his  ship  determined  to 
give  up  his  visit  in  Japan.  The 
emperor  returned  to  Tokyo  in  the 
most  abject  misery  and  it  was 
feared  by  many  that  he  would 
take  his  life,  so  bitter  was  his  grief 
over  the  attack  on  the  young  cesar- 
evitch. 

The  story  of  the  assault  spread 
quickly  through  the  entire  country 
with  the  news  that  the  emperor 

and    the    crown    prince    mourned 
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and  would  not  be  comforted.  This 
news  was  the  cause  of  most  as- 
tounding results. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  kingdom  left  work  or  pleasure 
to  sorrow  for  the  emperor.  From 
end  to  end  of  Japan  there  was 
mourning,  for  a  terrible  impolite- 
ness had  been  shown  to  the  em- 
peror's honored  guest.  Theaters 
and  shops  were  closed  and  as  long 
as  the  Russian  ship,  to  which  the 
young  cesarevitch  had  been  car- 
ried, remained  in  the  harbor,  there 
was  a  constant  procession  of  Japa- 
nese farmers,  artisans,  and  nobles 
carrying  gifts  to  Kyoto.  To  them 
this  seemed  the  only  means  of 
offering  an  apology  to  the  royal 
young  Russian  for  the  indignity 

that  had  been  shown  him. 
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Not  only  did  the  people  offer 
apologies  in  the  way  of  gifts  but 
several  great  noblemen  took  their 
own  lives,  in  this  way  hoping  to 
wipe  out  the  insult  and  to  comfort 
the  emperor  in  his  grief. 

Maid  Margery,  stopping  at  the 
cottage  of  O-Heart-San's  father 
two  days  after  the  young  cesare- 
vitch  was  attacked,  was  surprised 
to  find  O-Heart-San's  mother  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  piazza  wring- 
ing her  hands,  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  In  the  wistaria 
arbor  she  found  little  O- Heart- 
San  sitting,  heavy-eyed  and  ex- 
pressionless. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  every- 
body ?"  asked  Maid  Margery, 
cheerily.  "Has  all  Tokyo  gone 

mad?" 
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O-Heart-San  looked  at  her 
friend  sadly,  but  did  not  reply. 

"Dear  O-Heart-San,  can't  you 
speak  to  me?"  demanded  Maid 
Margery,  impatiently.  "What  is 
it  all  about?  A  wild  policeman 
strikes  the  young  cesarevitch, 
strikes  him  just  a  little,  little  blow, 
and  all  Japan  makes  a  greater  fuss 
than  would  be  made  if  the  em- 
peror himself  had  been  attacked 
and  killed/' 

"Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it,"  whispered 
O-Heart-San.  "The  emperor  and 
the  young  prince  are  grieving  and 
I  can  do  nothing  —  nothing." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  everybody 
is  doing  everything.  Look  at  the 
stream  of  people  going  by,  carry- 
ing eggs  and  barley  flour  and  beau- 
tiful vases  and  embroidery  and 
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metal  work  to  the  young  cesare- 
vitch.  I  'm  sure  he  will  feel  well 
repaid  for  getting  a  little,  tiny 
wound  on  the  head  when  he  sees 
the  shiploads  of  presents  that  your 
people  are  carrying  to  him.  And 
they  say  that  five  nobles  committed 
that  terrible  thing  that  you  call 
Hari  Kari  this  morning,  and  that 
one  little  girl  has  committed  Jigai? 

"They  have  helped,  then,  to 
blot  out  the  stain  on  our  honorable 
country/'  said  O-Heart-San.  "The 
emperor  will  be  happy  when  he 
hears  of  their  loyalty/' 

Maid  Margery  was  surprised. 
"  He  will  be  most  unhappy  when 
he  hears  of  it,  I  am  very  sure/' 

But  O- Heart-San  shook  her 
head.  "  They  have  atoned  for  the 
disobedience  of  one  of  the  em- 
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peror's  subjects.  They  have  shown 
their  nobility  of  heart.  And  you 
say  a  young  girl  committed  JigaL 
She  must  be  very  happy  on  the 
River's  Farther  Shore  for  she  has 
been  brave  and  loyal.  Perhaps 
if  all  the  young  girls  in  the  king- 
dom could  commit  Jigai  the  dis- 
grace that  is  breaking  our  hearts 
might  be  wiped  out/' 

Practical  Maid  Margery  stamped 
her  foot  in  impatience.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  talking  of  the  River's 
Farther  Shore,  and  about  wiping 
out  disgrace  by  taking  one's  life?" 

"  In  your  country,  is  it  not  the 
custom  to  grieve  when  the  heart  of 
your  emperor  is  aching?" 

"We  haven't  an  emperor  in 
America,  but  I  am  sure  if  we  did 

have  he  would  be  no  happier  if  his 
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people  did  such  wicked  things  to 
themselves  whenever  he  had  a 
heartache." 

"In  Japan,"  said  O- Heart-San 
with  a  far-away  look  in  her  sweet 
eyes,  "we  think  it  sweet  to  die  for 
the  sake  of  our  emperor's  happi- 
ness. Of  course  it  would  be  sad 
never,  never  to  see  the  cherry  trees 
bloom  again  or  to  see  the  honor- 
able prince,  still  if  it  soothed  his 
heartache  —  And  there  are  many 
lovely  children  on  the  River's 
Farther  Shore.  I  should  have  little 
sweet  cakes  every  year  at  the  festi- 
val and  they  would  burn  candles  at 
my  grave  and  there  would  be  no 
Yori  Sada  and  no  mother-in-law  to 
fear.  I  could  come  back  when  the 
weather  was  warm  in  one  of  the 
little  straw  boats  that  my  mother 
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would  send  for  me  and  although 
she  could  not  see  me,  I  would  sit 
at  my  old  place  and  eat  the  pep- 
permint cakes  and  drink  the  tea/' 

Maid  Margery  listened,  horri- 
fied, as  O-Heart-San  rambled  on, 
unconscious  of  her  presence.  She 
began  to  realize  that  this  little  girl 
had  no  fear  of  death.  She  had 
been  brought  up  to  look  upon  it 
lightly.  Once  before  they  had 
talked  of  it,  at  the  time  of  the 
Festival  of  the  River's  Farther 
Shore  which  had  lasted  for  three 
days.  At  that  time  she  had  helped 
O-Heart-San  carry  little  straw 
ships  and  tiny  sandals  and  small 
cakes  and  candles  to  the  graves 
of  her  two  little  brothers.  After- 
wards all  the  little  house  had  been 
decorated  with  the  holy  lotus 
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flowers  in  honor  of  the  little 
brothers,  and  places  with  clean 
chopsticks  were  set  for  them  at 
meal-time.  Their  tea  was  poured 
in  very  small  cups  and  the  sweetest 
rice  cakes  were  reserved  for  them. 
When  at  last  the  three  days  were 
ended  the  holy  lotus  flowers  were 
taken  down,  for  O-Heart-San  said 
the  spirit  travelers  had  started  for 
their  shadowy  homes.  Then  Maid 
Margery  had  walked  with  O- Heart- 
San  and  her  parents  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  had  launched 
the  tiny  ships  in  which  the  little 
brothers  were  supposed  to  travel. 
These  were  freighted  with  dainty 
food  and  lighted  with  lanterns  be- 
fore they  were  sent  on  their  way 
bearing  the  dear  visitors  back  to 
their  peaceful  underworld. 
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It  had  seemed  like  a  jolly  make 
believe  game  to  Maid  Margery 
who  had  often  played  with  imag- 
inary children,  but  to-day  for  the 
first  time  its  significance  came 
home  to  her.  She  realized  that,  in 
O-Heart-San's  mind,  to  die  meant 
only  to  take  a  pleasant  journey  to 
a  strange  land.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  dreaded  in  this  land  where 
so  many  little  playmates  had  gath- 
ered. Once  every  year  she  would 
come  back  at  the  Festival  of  the 
River's  Farther  Shore  and  although 

o 

unseen  would  take  her  old  place  in 
her  home. 

Maid  Margery  saw  that  the 
little  O-Heart-San  was  fascinated 
by  the  thought.  There  would  be 
no  Yori  Sada  in  the  strange  new 

world  and  she  would  not  have  to 
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get  up  early  in  the  morning  for 
a  cross  mother-in-law.  Then,  best 
of  all,  she  felt  that  in  going  to  the 
strange  new  land  she  would  com- 
fort the  young  prince  and  his 
father.  The  more  her  mind  dwelt 
on  the  subject  the  more  fascinated 
with  it  she  seemed  to  be.  She 
talked  dreamily  of  the  sakaki  tree 
that  would  grow  at  the  head  of  her 
little  grave  and  of  the  cherry  blos- 
soms that  would  drift  over  it  like 
snow  when  the  summer  came  again. 

At  last  Maid  Margery,  beside 
herself  with  fear,  resolved  to  go  to 
the  palace  and  tell  the  prince  that 
he  must  issue  a  command  forbid- 
ding O-Heart-San  to  do  this  dread- 
ful thing  she  was  planning. 

Although  she  had  never  walked 

or  ridden  alone  through  the  streets 
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of  Tokyo  before,  she  resolved  that 
she  would  not  wait  for  her  govern- 
ess to  come  for  her  but  would  take 
a  jinrikisha  and  go  at  once  to  the 
prince.  She  was  half  afraid  to 
leave  her  friend  alone  even  for  the 
short  space  of  time  it  would  take 
her  to  get  to  the  palace  and  back, 
but  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  In  all  probability  her  prac- 
tical governess,  even  if  she  waited 
for  her,  would  laugh  at  her  fears 
and  tell  her  that  she  must  not 
interfere  with  Japanese  customs 
and  would  prevent  her  going  to 
the  palace.  There  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do  but  to  find  a  jin- 
rikisha and  make  all  the  speed 
possible  to  the  young  prince.  But 
O- Heart-San  must  not  suspect 

what  she  was  about  to  do. 
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"Wait  here  until  I  come  back," 
said  Maid  Margery  as  she  fastened 
on  her  wide-brimmed  hat.  "  I 
have  a  very  important  errand  and 
shall  be  back  presently.  I  should 
be  very,  very  disappointed  if  you 
were  gone  when  I  came  back." 
Her  voice  was  serious  and  there 
was  no  resisting  the  pleading  of 
the  blue  eyes.  Always  considerate 
of  others,  O-Heart-San  assured 
her  that  she  would  wait  half  an 
hour  for  her  in  the  wistaria  arbor. 

To  Maid  Margery,  hurrying 
into  the  street  to  summon  the  first 
jinrikisha  that  passed,  the  half-hour 
seemed  all  too  short  a  time  to 
reach  the  palace  and  return  with 
the  royal  order  forbidding  the 
committing  of  Jigai  by  O- Heart- 
San.  She  looked  at  the  little 
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watch  which  she  carried  at  her 
wrist  and  saw  that  it  was  already 
half-past  three.  A  moment  later 
a  barefooted  coolie  dragging  a  jin- 
rikisha  came  leisurely  around  the 
corner. 

Maid  Margery  shouted  to  him 
but  did  not  succeed  in  attracting 
his  attention  and  was  finally  forced 
to  rush  into  the  street  and  grasp 
the  man  by  the  shirt-sleeve.  In 
an  instant  more  she  was  jogging 
along  towards  the  palace  shouting 
and  gesticulating  at  the  broad  back 
between  the  poles.  But  in  spite 
of  her  commands  the  stout  brown 
legs  moved  slowly  and  Maid 
Margery  saw  the  minute  hand 
move  nearly  half  way  around  the 
dial  of  her  watch  before  the  flower- 
ing gardens  of  the  imperial  palace 
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came  into  view.  At  the  gates  of 
the  palace  grounds  she  flung  her- 
self from  the  jinrikisha  and,  flying 
by  the  royal  guards,  sped  like  the 
wind  up  the  flower-embowered 
paths  to  the  palace. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

O-HE  ART-SAN    IS    SAVED 

THE  prince's  glass  coach  was 
drawn  up  before  the  door 
and  within  Maid  Margery  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  pale  face  of 
Prince  Haru  himself.  Without 
ceremony  she  flung  open  the  door 
and  sprang  into  the  coach,  flounc- 
ing down  beside  the  young  prince, 
flushed  and  too  breathless  to  ex- 
plain herself.  But,  during  the  two 
years  that  Maid  Margery  had 
lived  in  the  sweet,  flowery  king- 
dom, Prince  Haru  had  become 
accustomed  to  her  unconventional 

ways,    and    so    when    she    finally 
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found  breath  enough  to  command 
him  to  drive  at  once  to  the  home 
of  O-Heart-San,  he  gave  the  order 
but  without  the  merry  note  in  his 
voice  that  usually  accompanied  his 
acquiescence  to  Maid  Margery's 
demands. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  passed 
the  great  stone  lantern  at  the  gate- 
way that  Maid  Margery  found 
breath  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  a  dreadful  thing  is  going 
to  happen,  prince,  unless  we  fly, 
fly.  Tell  him  to  drive  like  the 
wind,  for  O-Heart-San  is  going  to 
do  something  terrible  to  herself 
because  she  thinks  it  will  comfort 
you.  She  calls  it  '  Jigai '  —  and 
it's  something  she  does  with  a  little 
dagger  and  afterwards  she  will  go 
to  the  River's  Farther  Shore,  —  and 
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it's  all  because  she  gave  you  her 
good  luck  in  the  dream  and  you 
must  hurry,  hurry,  prince,  and  give 
it  back  and  tell  her  she  must  n't  do 
it,  because  she  is  so  sweet  and  so 
very,  very  pretty." 

When  Maid  Margery  first  be- 
gan speaking  the  young  prince 
was  so  engrossed  with  his  own 

c5 

gloomy  thoughts  that  he  did  not 
grasp  her  meaning,  but  at  the  word 
Jigai,  he  started  and  turned  paler 
than  before. 

"  You  say  that  the  beautiful  O- 
Heart-San  thinks  of  Jigai,  to  wipe 
out  the  grief  of  my  honorable 
father  and  myself.  Indeed  we 
must  hurry/1 

He  signaled  the  driver  to  make 
all  speed  and  the  glass  coach  rolled 
on  more  rapidly  than  before.  As 
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they  drove,  the  tears  rose  in  Maid 
Margery's  eyes  and  trickled  down 
her  cheeks.  She  was  thinking  of 
the  pretty  garden  where  she  and 
O- Heart-San  had  sat  so  often  to- 
gether talking  of  the  future  while 
they  worked,  O- Heart-San  loosely 
stitching  together  the  seams  of 
some  pretty  kimono  that  she  had 
unstitched  only  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore for  washing,  and  Maid  Mar- 
gery making  gifts  for  her  relatives 
in  far-away  America.  She  had 
thought  it  would  be  very  lonely  in 
Japan  with  O- Heart-San  married 
to  the  ugly  Yori  Sada,  but  even 
that  would  be  better  than  for  her 
little  friend  to  be  laid  to  rest  under 
the  sakaki  tree. 

"It  is  very  sad  that  she  gave  you 
all  of  her  great  good  luck,  is  n't  it," 
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she  sobbed  at  last,  "because  now, 
even  if  she  does  not  die  she  will 
have  to  marry  the  ugly  Yori  Sada 
and  wait  upon  her  cross  mother-in- 
law  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  The 
thought  of  it  has  been  breaking 
her  heart  for  days  and  she  has  said 
nothing." 

"  Is  not  the  honorable  O-Heart- 
San  happy  at  the  prospect  of  a 
marriage  with  the  rich  tea-mer- 
chant's son?"  asked  Prince  Haru 
in  surprise. 

"Indeed  she  is  not.  Her  par- 
ents arranged  the  whole  thing  and 
it  is  breaking  her  heart.  She  is 
just  a  little  girl  like  me  and  wants 
to  go  to  school  and  have  a  good 
time.  Don't  you  think  you  can 
arrange  it  with  her  parents  —  you 

see  you  are  the  Prince  Imperial  and 
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I   am  sure  you  can  do  something 
to  help  her." 

Before  the  prince  could  reply, 
the  glass  coach  drew  up  before  the 
little  cottage  that  looked  to  Maid 
Margery  more  than  ever  like  a  big 
Japanese  lantern  that  a  puff  of 
wind  would  blow  away,  as  she 
viewed  it  from  the  glass  coach. 
On  the  piazza  O-H  eart-San's 
mother  was  courtesying  and  bob- 
bing up  and  down,  but  Prince  Haru 
did  not  see  her.  He  was  looking 
beyond  the  little  house  towards  the 
arbor  where  O-Heart-San,  in  the 
beautiful  white  kimono  that  she 
had  made  for  her  wedding  and 
with  cherry  blossoms  nestling 
against  her  fair  throat  and  in  her 
black  hair,  rose  slowly,  then  tried 

vainly  to  make   the  usual  salaam, 
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sinking  to  the  ground  instead,  as 
softly  as  a  great  white  snowflake. 
A  tiny  jeweled  dagger  fell  harm- 
lessly from  her  hand  and  lay  half 
concealed  in  the  grass  beside  her. 
The  young  prince,  followed  by 
Maid  Margery,  hurried  into  the 
arbor.  He  lifted  the  slender  little 
form  in  its  flowing  robes  and 
carried  it  into  the  house.  Ten- 
derly he  laid  her  on  the  snowy  puff 
of  white  silk  that  she  had  made 
for  the  wedding  and  then  knelt  by 
her  side,  fanning  her  softly,  while 
Maid  Margery  fluttered  about 
making  tea  and  setting  out  little 
rice  cakes  for  the  sweet  invalid. 
At  O-Heart-San's  feet  her  mother 
knelt  and  murmured  prayers  to 
the  spirits  of  departed  ancestors. 

Then,    at  last,    when   the  tea  was 
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ready  and  the  little  table  daintily 
set  with  rice  cakes  and  tea,  O- 
Heart-San's  snowy  lids  fluttered, 
then  her  eyes  opened,  looking 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  young 
prince  as  he  knelt  above  her.  She 
smiled  happily. 

"  The  River's  Farther  Shore," 
she  murmured. 

"  No,  no,  honorable  O- Heart- 
San,  it  is  not  the  River's  Farther 
Shore.  I  have  come  to  keep  you 
here  in  Tokyo.  It  is  my  desire 
that  you  live  to  a  very  old  age, 
that  you  go  to  the  Girls'  School 
and  study  many  things,  growing 
up  to  be  of  great  help  to  the  other 
women  of  Japan." 

"And  Yori  Sada — ?"  ques- 
tioned O- Heart-San,  again  closing 
her  eyes  wearily. 
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"It  is  my  wish,  O  honorable 
child,  that  you  remain  for  the 
present  unmarried.  I  shall  arrange 
that  with  your  honorable  parents 
who  will  break  your  troth  with 
Yori  Sada." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the 
little  O-Heart-San  did  not  commit 
that  sad  thing  called  Jigai  to  wipe 
out  the  insult  to  the  young  cesare- 
vitch,  that  she  did  not  go  to  live 
with  her  little  brothers  on  the 
River's  Farther  Shore,  nor  marry 
Yori  Sada  with  the  cross  mother, 
but  instead  gave  her  little  dagger 
with  its  jeweled  hilt  to  the  happy 
Maid  Margery  and  for  many  years 
after  attended  the  school  for  girls 
in  Tokyo.  She  finally  graduated 
with  honors  and  later  became  one 

of  the    sweet  little  nurses    at    the 
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great  hospital  in  Tokyo  where,  to 
this  day,  she  administers  lovingly 
to  friend  and  foe  alike  and  is 
beloved  by  all  who  know  her  for 
her  sweetness,  her  bravery,  and  her 
wonderful  beauty. 

The  young  prince  gave  her  par- 
ents many  yen  to  compensate 
them  for  the  loss  of  their  rich  son- 
in-law  and  both  the  prince  and  his 
lovely  bride  go  often  to  the  hos- 
pital where  the  sweet  O- Heart- 
San,  in  the  costume  of  a  trained 
nurse  of  Japan,  greets  them  shyly. 

To  Maid  Margery  who  loved 
O-Heart-San  best  in  her  dainty 
kimono  and  wide  silk  obi  it  is 
sometimes  an  unhappiness  to  see 
her  now  in  the  awkward  costume 
of  the  Japanese  nurse.  For  O- 
Heart-San's  tiny  feet  are  incased 
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in  coarse  white  stockings  with 
divided  toes  and  shod  with  straw 
sandals  with  bright  green  straps, 
while  her  dainty  figure  is  entirely 
concealed  by  a  huge,  tight-fitting 
white  apron  with  an  enormous  bib. 
Over  this  O-Heart-San  wears 
a  wide  leather  belt  which  quite 
destroys  the  tender  outline  of  her 
small  waist  and  makes  Maid 
Margery  sigh  for  the  days  of  long 
ago,  but  when  she  looks  into  O- 
Heart-San's  eyes,  no  longer  sad  as 
if  just  ready  to  overflow  with  tears, 
but  happy  and  full  of  contentment, 
she  is  satisfied. 
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